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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Prolegomena to History: the Relation of History to Literature, 
Philosophy, and Science. By Frederick J. Teggart, Associate 
Professor of History and Curator of the Bancroft Library in 
the University of California. [University of California Pub- 
lications in History, vol. IV., no. 3.] (Berkeley : University of 
California Press. 1916. Pp. 155-292.) 

Professor Teggart's Prolegomena represents another attempt to 
prove that history is not a natural science, that it should be a natural 
science, but that it cannot be a natural science unless it abandons the 
methods employed up to the present by historians and adopts the methods 
employed by natural scientists. With all of which one might most heart- 
ily agree, while pointing out to Professor Teggart that the result of the 
application of the methods of natural science to past social data would 
give us sociology, the laws of social development, and not history, the 
unique synthesis of social evolution. Professor Teggart's argument 
against the present methods of the historian rests, it seems to me, upon 
a number of false assumptions. It is not true that science and natural 
science are synonymous; the former embraces the latter and something 
more, the synthesis of past social facts called history being quite as sci- 
entific as the synthesis of past social facts called sociology. It is not 
true that history is " the statement of an indeterminable number of con- 
crete individual cases" (p. 241), nor is it a "current dictum" that "his- 
torical scholarship must confine itself at present to the collection of facts, 
so that from these, in an undefined future, the ' laws ' of history may be 
formulated" (p. 160). It is interesting to note in connection with this 
last assertion that the citations of Professor Teggart from Monod, Free- 
man, Bury, Adams, and Jameson give no support to the assumption, 
these writers having in mind a future synthesis that shall rest on their 
partial investigations, and not the formulation of laws from the facts 
they had collected. This false conception of the task of the historian 
vitiates all the work of Professor Teggart, although at times he contra- 
dicts himself, stating correctly the task of the historian when he says, 
" the problem confronting every historian is how to bring the hetero- 
geneous materials at his disposal within the compass of a unity" (p. 193), 
or " what constitutes it a masterpiece of historical writing is the wide 
vision that gives unity to the whole narrative ". It is not true that his- 
tory is "the manifestation of constant processes" (p. 246) nor is it the 
duty of the historian to investigate "the processes manifested in the 
concrete instances of history" (p. 241). It is not true that "a clear-cut 
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distinction must be made between historiography and historical inquiry " 
(p. 239) for the simple reason that they are inseparable; the end of his- 
torical research is historiography. It is not true that historians now 
advocate " that we should investigate the past with our minds a perfect 
blank as to what we wish to know" (p. 161), that is to say, that the his- 
torian does not set and solve problems. It is not true that " logic ignores 
the scientific possibilities of historical inquiry because the historian has 
not yet found a way to turn to account the opportunities which his mate- 
rials present" (p. 221). It is not true that "the crux for logic was that 
history claimed to be a science, though it did not produce scientific re- 
sults " (p. 219), but rather that history was a legitimate form of organ- 
ized knowledge for which the current definition of science left no place. 
The problem was to distinguish between the logic of the organization 
of past social facts in the form of a synthesis displaying a unique evolu- 
tion, and the logic of a series of generalizations or laws treating of 
the processes revealed by an examination of past social facts. History 
never claimed to be a natural science, hence it never employed the 
methods of natural science and as science is not solely " the systematic 
investigation of the processes manifested in phenomena ", the method 
of natural science is not " the only method that can satisfy the ambition 
or provide an outlet for the activity of the investigator ". 

The demonstration of this series of theses would occupy as many 
pages as Professor Teggart has devoted to his Prolegomena. After all 
that has been said, it ought to be clear that the whole dispute turns upon 
the question of definition. Professor Teggart wishes to apply to past 
social facts the methods of natural science for the purpose of tracing the 
processes of social evolution. Well and good; it is perfectly legitimate 
and nobody objects. The historian wishes to do something quite dif- 
ferent ; he wishes to construct a synthesis displaying the unique evolu- 
tion of man in his activities as a social being. That too is perfectly 
legitimate, that too is organized knowledge or science, although not nat- 
ural science. Does the sociologist deny the right of the historian to 
construct such a synthesis? If not, why does he quarrel with the method 
employed when it is the only method that will give the historian what he 
seeks? That history " has perfected its methods ", but " has not changed 
its nature" (p. 173) should be cited to its credit, not to its discredit. It 
could not change its methods as long as its nature was unchanged; it 
could only perfect them. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

A History of the Family as a Social and Educational Institution. 
By Willystine Goodsell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 191 5. Pp. xiv, 588.) 
We have much needed a trustworthy book on the family, marriage, 

and related problems, sufficiently detailed but not too elaborate to serve 



